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Some interesting ethical insistences are found in the sermon 
on "The Inspiration of the Individual." "In religion the will 
must never be passive." "The way to strengthen the will and 
direct it in the right way, is to interest ourselves in the things 
that really matter. A man's. rank in the scale of living beings is 
determined entirely by the objects in which he is really interested. 
I commend this as one of the most vital truths of practical 
philosophy." So in the sermon on the "Religious Consciousness," 
it is said, "the religion of the will makes conduct not three-fourths 
of life, with Matthew Arnold, but the whole"; and in that on 
"Eternal Life," that "it is this latter conviction which is at the 
root of all religious faith, — the belief in the reality of the ought 
to be." Amid a good deal of purely theological matter, we have, 
in the sermon on the "Theologica Germanica" — one of the most 
interesting in the book — the following of ethical import : "Virtue 
in the highest sense is its own reward, and sin its own punish- 
ment. There is nothing arbitrary or external about God's judg- 
ments. Whatsoever a man soweth, that, and nothing else, shall 
he reap." "The doctrine that goodness is its own reward and 
badness its own punishment, in no way forbids us to believe 
that both reward and punishment are infinite." 

Two remarks may be made as to this volume in closing, one, 
that the author is not merely preacher and rhetorician but, one 
is pleased to find, a capable spiritual thinker, and the other, 
that the style is always clear and good. The publisher's work 
is perfect. 

James Lindsay. 

Kilmarnock, Scotland. 

Principles of Justice in Taxation. By Stephen F. Weston, 
Ph. D., Dean of Antioch College. (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and Public Law, Vol. XVII, 
No. 2.) New York: The Columbia University Press, 1903. 
Pp. 299. 

Dr. Weston approaches the subject of justice in taxation from 
the three- fold standpoint of political science, economics, and ethics. 
For, as he says, the whole problem grows out of the relation of the 
individual to the state ; but economic goods and economic relations 
are necessarily involved, and the taxable subject, man, has an 
ethical character. Hence, there are separate chapters on the 
political, economic, and ethical bases and principles of taxation. 
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Thus the "protection theory" of taxation is treated first in the 
political chapter, and reappears in the economic and ethical chap- 
ters as the "benefit theory." An attempt is made to distinguish 
the political and economic theories, though it is admitted that 
they are inseparable phases of a single problem. This apparent 
excess of analysis necessitates some repetition and is at first 
somewhat confusing to the reader, but it serves a useful purpose 
in emphasizing that he who would solve the problem of justice in 
taxation must be master of all three of the sciences named. 

Dr. Weston rejects the protection or benefit theory from all 
three standpoints, and follows the orthodox economists in their 
preference for the "ability" theory — that taxes should be pro- 
portioned to the ability of individuals to pay them, rather than to 
the benefits received from government. It might, perhaps, be 
objected that the ability theory seems more appropriate to volun- 
tary contributions than to legally compulsory exactions; but the 
author forestalls any possible criticism on this score by ascribing 
to taxation a semi-voluntary character: "The people first volun- 
tarily agree, directly or indirectly, to tax themselves; . . . and 
only here and there the self-seeking individual endeavors to make 
himself an exception to the general rule, and upon such it is 
agreed, individually and collectively, that compulsion shall be 
applied, the voluntary and compulsory character of a tax thus 
implying each other." 

Ability is measured primarily by income, but this does not lead 
necessarily to an income tax. The author finds it more practicable 
to reach income indirectly through the medium of taxes on certain 
kinds of property which produce or are produced by income, or 
which may be taken as indices of income. But the general prop- 
erty tax as it exists in America is condemned in the strongest 
terms, particularly from an ethical standpoint because it pun- 
ishes honesty and puts a premium upon perjury. 

The book is not easy reading, and it is not to be recommended to 
elementary students, but it is one scholars cannot afford to neglect. 
Not the least part of its value lies in its exposition of the theories 
of German, Italian, and other foreign writers, giving evidence 
of a wide familiarity with economic and philosophical literature. 
An index of names and subjects would have greatly increased 
its value for purposes of reference. 

Max West. 

Bureau of Corporations, Washington, D. C. 



